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RADICAL PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


FIRST SERIES 1888-1960 


Alternative (1948-1951 ) 

Amerasia (1937-1947) 

American Appeal (1920-1927) 
American Socialist (1914-1917) 
American Spectator (1932-1937) 

Black & White (1939-1940) 

Blast (1916-1917) 

China Today (1934-1942) 

Class Struggle (1917-1919) 

Class Struggle (1931-1937) 

Clipper (1940-1941 ) 

Common Sense (1932-1946) 

Communist (1919-1921 ) 

Communist International (1919-1940) 
Conscientious Objector (1939-1946) 
Dialectics (1937-1939) 

Enquiry (1942-1945) 

Equal Justice (1926-1942) 

Forerunner (1909-1916) 

Good Morning (1919-1921) 

Industrial Pioneer (1921-1926) 
Industrial Unionist (1932-1950) 
International Class Struggle (1936-1937) 
International Review (1936-1939) 
International Socialist Review (1900-1918) 
International Socialist Review (1940-1963 ) 
Labor Action (1940-1958 ) 

Labor Age (1913-1933) 


Labor Bulletin (1936-1938 ) 
Marxist Quarterly (1937) 
Militant (1928-1934) 

Modern Quarterly (1923-1940) 
Modern Review (1947-1950) 
Modern Socialism (1941-1942) 
Monthly Review (1934-1935) 
Monthly Review (1949-1960) 
Mother Earth Bulletin (1906-1918) 
Nationalist (1889-1891 ) 

New Foundations (1947-1954) 
New International (1934-1958) 
New Militant (1934-1936) 
New Nation (1891-1894) 


~ New Review (1913-1916) 


New Trends (1945-1946) 

New World Review (1932-1960) 

One Big Union Monthly (1919-1938) 
Pacifica Views (1943-1947) 

Party Organizer (1927-1938) 

Politics (1944-1949) 

Radical Review (1917-1919) 

Rebel (1895-1896) 

Retort (1942-1951) 

Revolutionary Age (1918-1919) 
Revolutionary Age (1929-1932) 

Socialist Appeal (1934-1937) 
Socialist Review (1932-1940) 


a 


Spanish Revolution (1936-1938 ) 
Spanish Revolution (1936-1937) 
Student Advocate (1936-1938) 
Student Review (1931-1935) 
U.S. Week (1941-1942) 

Weekly Review (1936-1943) 


Workers Age (1932-1941) 

Workers’ Council (1921) 

Workers’ League for a Revolutionary 
Party, Bulletin (1937-1950) 

World Survey (1941-1942) 

Young Worker (1922-1936) 


SECOND SERIES 1881-1961 


Alarm (1884-1889) 
American Fabian (1895-1900) 
Catholic Worker (1933-1961 ) 
Challenge (1938-1939 ) 
Challenge! YPSL (1943-1946) 
Champion Labor Monthly (1936-1938) 
Clarity (1940-1943) 
Comrade (1901-1905) 
Debs Magazine (1921-1923) 
Dr. Robinson’s Voice in the 
Wilderness (1917-1920) 
Equality (1939-1940) 
Freedom (1933-1934) 
Hour (1939-1943 ) 
Industrial Democracy (1932-1938) 
Industrial Union Bulletin (1907-1909) 
Industrial Unionist (1925-1926) 
Industrial Worker (1909-1913) 
Labor Power (1939-1941 ) 
League for Industrial 
Democracy (1922-1932) 
Liberty (1881-1908) 


Man! (1933-1940) 

Marxian (1921) 

Marxist (1925-1927) 

Marxist Review (1937-1940) 
National Issues (1939) 

New Day (1920-1922) 

New Essays (1934-1943) 

New Justice (1919-1920) 
New Student (1922-1929) 
New York Communist (1919) 
Party Builder (1912-1914) 
Road to Communism (1934-1935) 
Road to Freedom (1924-1932) 
Socialist (1919) 

Socialist Party (1904-1913) 
Socialist Spirit (1901-1903) 
Syndicalist (1910-1913) 
Upton Sinclair’s (1918-1919) 
Vanguard (1932-1939) 

Why? (1913-1914) 

Wilshire’s (1900-1915 ) 
Young Spartacus (1931-1935) 
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Introduction 
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GREENWOOD REPRINT CORPORATION 


This reprint edition reproduces the entire contents 
of the original publication as far as it 
has been possible to determine 


This work has been printed on long-life paper 
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under the sponsorship of the 
Council on Library Resources 
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The New Student 


Vol. 5, No. 1 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1925 — SECTION I. 


Price 10 Cents 


JOURNALISTS 


AT WOODSTOCK DISCUSS 
THEIR PAPERS 


As Responsible Student Organs In the 
Major Affairs of the College— 
Some Pert Definitions 


A fireplace, open on two sides, in which 
half a dozen men could stand together: the 
house built around it, spacious, stone- 
floored, raftered securely, jutting from the 
side of the hill; all around it immense pines 
through which to look on the valley,. under 
which to step on a soft mulch of fragrant 
balsam needles: “The Pines.” 

Hither came students, a handy twenty 
or so at a time, to talk about what most 
interested them. College journalists one 
week, dramatists another, one group dis- 
cussing education, others the student in a 
world of violence, war, discussing in short, 
adult problems. 


Conference Going with a Difference 


The conference of June 22-29 was some- 
thing new in college journalism. Press as- 
sociation conferences in the Spring provide 
intercollegiate contact, experience-swap? 
ping, necessary arrangements in detail of 
advertising contracts, and a resolution or 
two about editorial policy. But they are 
rapid and brief. At Woodstock there was 
time; there were books, reports; there was 
background. There were also, on separate 
days, Briton Hadden of Time magazine and 
formerly the Yale News, and Don Seitz, 
who writes not only Joseph Pulitzer: His 
Life and Letters, but books on pirates, on 
Mark Twain, on Artemus Ward, the Post- 
Civil War Period,—all the interests of a 
ripe old dog—while he helps make up the 
minds in charge of the New York World. 


Editors From Everywhere 


Editors came from East, South, West; 
mostly East. Harvard Crimson, Williams 
Record, Brown Daily Herald, papers or 
magazines of Vassar, Smith, Brown Wom- 
en’s College, Lafayette, Pa.; Oberlin, Ohio; 
Indiana University, Parsons College, Iowa; 
Coe College, Iowa; City College Campus, 
New York: papers of Howard University, 
Yale, Sweet Briar, Radcliffe; here a paper, 
there a paper, everywhere a paper. They 
discussed what editors are responsible for; 
how news editors can make news; how the 
paper can become an independent organ of 
accuracy and power for the student body. 

No conclusions were reached; nothing 
adopted: except everyone for himself. 


Some Opinions, Definitions 


Why so many papers are “glorified bul- 
letin boards”: The editor disposes space 
according to the importance of organiza- 
tions who seek publicity, not according to 
the news value of what is done. He spreads 
announcements on the front page, with all 
the academic blah attached thereto by the 
secretary’s office: instead of lumping in a 

(Continued on page 3, col. 1) 


Students at Wabash College, Indiana, 
have risen in arms to defend their an- 
cient pioneer’s* privilege of clattering 
up and down the streets of Crawfords- 
ville in rusty framework flivvers. The 
whole student body is angered at the 
ruling of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees, to the effect that 
“no student will be allowed to own a 
car that is kept within the city limits 
after Saturday, October 3rd.” 

“The student body is incensed over 
the ruling”, rages The Bachelor, after 
refuting to its satisfaction all possible 
objections to campus cans. 

“The Bachelor recommends that the 
Student Council, as the direct repre- 
sentative of the student body, meet and 
draw up a formal protest to be presented 
to the Board of Trustees immediately. 
The trustees are reminded of the hun- 
dred per cent walkout that occured three 
years ago when an injustice was meted 
out to two members of the student body. 
More than two men are affected in this 
case of injustice, and the student body 
has taken offense at this act of abolish- 
ing automobiles.” 


Students Debunk 
College Catalog 


Harvard Crimson Publishes Six-Column 
Confidential Guide to Many 
College Courses 


In a “Confidential Guide of College 
Courses” the Harvard Crimson has pub- 
lished a criticism from the student view- 
point of 40 in the college catalogue courses: 
it includes most of the freshmen studies 
and the most important ones open to new 
upper-classmen. 

For perhaps the first time in American 
college history a group of undergraduates 
have seriously attempted to evaluate their 
curriculum, from a purely personal student 
point of view. The reports are not intended 
as exhaustive, final judgments on the 
courses but as personal impressions, given 
with the sincere intent of bettering meth- 
ods of instruction. Some of the courses are 
warmly commended, others bitterly cen- 
sured. 

Here are a few selections from the six 
newspaper columns of student criticisms: 

Anthropology: Although anthropology is 
technically the most human course in col- 
lege, the way it is taught deserves no such 
high praise. Not that it is inhuman at all, 
for Anthropology 1 is one of the most 
mediocre courses which are at once the 
curse of the University and the backbone 
of its moderately high level of instruction. 
There is a bewildering mass of miscellane- 
ous facts to be mastered which from their 

(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


*“Wabash has established a reputation 
all over the state for its ‘flivvers’ and cans 
The Battered Ford movement had its origin 
at Wabash College’—The Bachelor. 


FRESHMEN 


GIVEN VARIED ADVICE 
BY SUPERIORS 


Conform Say Some—others would Have 
Freshmen Inquiring and Critical 


It is the religious duty of every college 
editor to advise the freshmen. Reams of 
paper have been covered in the last few 
weeks with admonitions to the initiates con- 
cerning their dress, their fervor at football 
games, the number of hours they should 
study and the kind of friends they should 
cultivate. But the recurrent phrase in most 
of the advice is conform, conform, conform! 

This is a typical paragraph: 

“Now that you have become as intrinsic 
part of our college community are you going 
to enjoy these privileges and accept your 
responsibilities as becomes a loyal Hills- 
dalian? Then the importance of paying 
strict heed to the regulations concerning 
your attitude, as freshmen, cannot be over- 
emphasized. You must cultivate the re- 
spect you are expected to display toward 
upper classmen, as well as the many little 
courtesies of Frtishmen ilave 
you read your book carefully from cover to 
cover? You will be wise to develop your 
attitude according to its suggestions.” 


ase ede 
Evidictve, 


Preaching Non Conformity 
to the Frosh 


In contrast to this is the type of editorial 
(not so prevalent) that preaches unortho- 
doxy, the following: 

“So it is that the thinking men of any 
college community place a preminum on 
originality. And toward each incoming 
class they look for ideas and thoughts 
savored with the environment of the outside 
world. Some few campus boosters will ery 
out that things must be done this way and 
that if you would succeed as a member of 
the little academic society in which you 
find yourself. But their words when care- 
fully scrutinized will be found to be thistles 
rather than fine gold. Their gaseous boost- 
erism, their traditional provincialism will 
be found to be poor substitute for personal 
thoughts.” 


A Minnesota Editor Advises: 


“There are some thir zs the new students. 
at Hamline wont learn in the orientation 
courses. They will not learn to study, even 
though often they are so advised. They 
will not learn to have an almost utter dis- 
regard for conformity. The virtues of un- 
orthodoxy will not be taught. But for fear 
they may not be acquainted with many of 
the new avenues that now open, the Oracle 
suggests a few books for reading.” 


The editor of the Hamlin student publi- 
cation follows with a list of books which 
includes one by Upton Sinclair. 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 1) 
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The New Student 
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pe a ee 
“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 


cation.” : 
—James Harvey Robinson 


HILE he did not attain front page 
\ \ publicity in the late heretic hunt in 
the Tennessee hills, competent observers 
report that Presidnt Poteat of Wake Forest 
College, N. C. is the most effective enemy 
of fundamentalism south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. Ten years ago the churchmen 
of the South first realized that the small 
Baptist college harbored an antichrist in 
its presidential chair. All attempt to dis- 
lodge Dr. Poteat or to divert Baptist dol- 
lars from his institution have failed; and 
it is to be hoped that he will not be sub- 
merged by the rising tide of bigotry, which 
seems to have waxed in fervor since it now 
has the sainted Bryan to worship. “If he 
can be ejected from the Baptist faith in 
the coming hunt”, reports Laurence Stall- 
ings, “it will be simple matter to drive all 
teachers of biology in the South into the 
morass of compromise and evasion or the 
fires of oblivion.” 


kl HE German Studentenschaft had 
called its convention and festival 
for this year at Bonn on the 
Rhine. Although the local unit of 
the forces of occupation had declared them- 
selves agreeable to the holding of the con- 
vention at Bonn, the Interallied Rhineland 
Commission—contrary to all expectation— 
forbade it. The prohibition was explained 
as due to the fear that in the German 
students’ convention there might be out- 
breaks of militaristic and anti-allied incite- 
ment. Every foreign student who has taken 
part in German student conventions and 
festivals knows that this explanation is 
fully ‘untenable. This act of coercion rep- 
resents a new link in the chain of number- 
ess interferences of foreign possessors of 
military power in the intellectual life of 
Germany. Its aim manifestly is to prevent 
the German Studentenschaft from giving 
expression on the banks of the Rhine to its 
close union with its brothers in the occupied 
territory. The German Studentenschaft 
yields to force. It is of the conviction that 
college and university people of all coun- 
tires will be at one with it in the sharpest 
condemnation of the overreaching action of 
the Interallied Rhineland Commission, 
which represents an assault on intellectual 
freedom by military power.” 


THE NEW STUDENT 


ies is an official protest by the For- 
eign Bureau of the German Student 
Union, dated July 8. As a call for fair play 
from a former enemy to former allies of 
ours, it appeals to the American student. 


Yet the document is puzzling to the 
American who has seen German universi- 
ties in recent years. The German Student- 
enschaft has not recently been an institu- 
tion of intellectual freedom. The Corps, or 
duelling corporations, comprising a large 
portion of the student body, have in a 
republican country been solidly monarchist. 
By them professors and others prominent 
in furthering the cause of the Republic 
have been threatened with assassination, 
have in some instances been assassinated, 
have been black-balled, diseriminated 
against, hounded when they were Jews, and 
summarily dispatched whenever possible. 
French students who in the summer of 1923 
came into Germany in a bona fide effort 
at furthering peace and understanding 
among university people despite the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr were dragged out of the 
house of their host, paraded under mocking 
banners to the railway station, and put on 
a train to the border with neither their 
money nor their belongings; and the Ger- 
mans who tried to protect them were tried 
for treason. 


When these people talk about “intellect- 
ual freedom,” it is to laugh in dry, deep and 
painful guffaws. 


Yet that is not all. Since the War also 
there has grown a minority of students in 
Germany quiet, non-Hock-ing, studious and 
Sincere: the Werkstudenten or working 
students, the kind of German student you 
have heard about through the Student 
Friendship Fund. They represent perhaps 
a fifth of the total student body. If these 
can gain measurable effect on the German 
Studentenschaft as a whole, it will be a 
body of men worthy of respect and confi- 
dence. Perhaps the protest against the 
Interallied Commission comes from this 
element. 


In any case it is too bad that the prohibi- 
tion was imposed. It is fairly impossible to 
feel keenly about it, however, unless the 
Werkstudenten element is to be in control. 


“We have a body of men who go (to 
chapel) under protest, to sleep, read or 
mainly to sit in bovine passiveness while 
the choir sings and the leader reads and 
prays.” 

So wrote the editor of the Yale News 
last March, 1925, (New Student Mar. 14,) 
at a time when undergraduate editors 
throughout the country were voicing vigor- 
ous protest against compulsory chapel. One 
argument used against this antiquated in- 
stitution was that the 8:20 chapel served 
a dual purpose—as religious worship and 
as a glorified alarm clock. 


A new order has just been put into effect 
by the university authorities abolishing 
daily compulsory worship for the three up- 
per classes. Henceforth seniors, juniors 
and sophomores will only be required to 
attend three chapels a week, freshmen still 
being required to attend daily. “The con- 
clusion deducible”, remarks the New York 
World, “is that freshmen are either twice 
as badly in need of church attendance, or 
twice as sleepy, or, as usual, the goats.” 


October 3, 1925 


WIND-MILL 


THE COMPLEAT SCHOLAR 


(The student of the College of Emporia 
always: Rises like one sitting on a red-hot 
stove when a College of Emporia athletic 
team enters the field or court, and when a 
cheer leader call, “On your toes”. From the 
Student Creed of the College of Emporia, 
published in the Emporia College Life.) 


Though you learn your lessons all well 
It will do you no good to excel, 

If you’re not on your feet 

As if scorched by your seat, 
When the cheer leader calls for a yell. 


Though you pen with the grace that was 
Poe’s, 
Equally well, whether poems or prose, 
You’re nobody at all 
If you fail, at the call, 
To leap like a flash to your toes. 


Though the profs may have filled you with 
facts, 
Condemned will you be by your acts— 
If your femurs should rust, O* 
And you rise not with gusto— 
At the gridiron, the courts or the tracks. 


“In spite of the unvarying spirit of good 
will between the editor of the Student and 
the committee, the fact remains that the 
Student and the Tatler are to be censored.” 

“T am sorry indeed to announce this re- 
grettable state of affairs and I hope that 
the student body will consider the matter 
calmly and justly.” 

So writes the editor of the William Jewell 
Student in his first editorial of the season, 
after being informed by the chairman of a 
new faculty committee that it will be nec- 
essary to “exercise a slight advisory and 
supervisory capacity in regard to the mate- 
rial which is to be published in the student 
publications of William Jewell College.” 

The manner of the chairman was mild, 
kind, considerate. He said that it was 
deemed best for the college as a whole, in 
regard to the influence of the Student on 
the campus and off, that the said powers 
delegated to his committee be exercised. He 
concluded by saying that he hoped he would 
not have to exercise the supervisory capa- 
city at all. 


. . . 


The Windmill likes this frank open-faced 
approach to the nasty problem of censor- 
ship. Nothing could be more salutary than 
a calm matter-of-fact announcement by an 
editor that his paper is being censored. All 
editors suffering this indignity should go 
and do likewise. A paragraph might be 
permanently incorporated in the mast head 
of censored papers, reading to this effect: 
(altered, of course, to meet the peculiar 
characteristics of the prof) 

“Professor Pry censors every issue of 
this publication. He hopes that he will not 
have to exercise his supervisory capacity 
at all. In order to spare him this unpleas- 
antness let all editors, reporters, contribu- 
tors bear in mind that the professor is a 
Republican, a Baptist, a firm believer in 
the sanctity of private property and a mem- 
ber of the Ancient Order of Elks.” 


*Poetic license No. 1447K. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


JOURNALISM 


What's Wrong with the Papers ? 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


box in a corner. His freshman heelers 
can’t prune out the woody words. He has 
no list of cliches: expressions which are 
down, and should also be out. His freshmen 
have noses only for the obvious; they’re 
young, poor things. .He has no general 
reference books and statistics. His statis- 
tics when he has them look like a sociology 
report: as impersonal and officious as they 
possibly can be. He hasn’t read The Best 
News Stories of 1924. 

Why are women’s papers poorer than 
men’s? The men are thinking in terms of 
a career. The university serves only as 
oyster for the paper. The women are either 
spending time preparatory to marriage, or 
planning to reform the nasty, printer’s- 
inky things. 

What is a ‘stink’? One sensational issue 
the paper decides to use for righteous 
crusading, and incidental circulation-build- 
ing. One well-timed ‘stink’ is worth months 
of desultory preaching to freshmen—both 
for the paper and its audience. Stinks are 
possible only in colleges without censorship 
against ‘unfavorable publicity.’ Others 
must smell in private. No ‘stink’ is profit- 
able if it only makes the paper smell itself. 
Caveat! 

For whom speaks the editor of your 
paper? If he has sense, for himself. Why 
not for the college, the administration? The 
college speaks for itself. Why not the gen- 
eral student opinion? There is seldom such 
a thing; when there is, it is not as well- 
informed as the good editor. Is he not 
arrogant in speaking ‘for himself’? No. 
He speaks not for himself, but as the best- 
informed undergraduate. What remedy if 
he is stupid or wrong? A good communica- 
tion column, that other students may cor- 
rect him. 

Why have some college editors small 
power? Because they have small ideas: 
don’t study the college as an item in Public 
Affairs, but as adjuncts to football, neck- 
ing, passing exams, getting degrees, having 
a good time, being a Prominent Man on the 
Campus. 

Reports of the other sessions at Wood- 
stock will follow in the monthly magazine 
sections of THE NEW STUDENT. 


FRESHMEN 


Cultivating Criticizm 
(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


The sons of Harvard are tireless in Cri- 
cicism of their alma mater. And the Crim- 
son rejoices that English A is deliberately 
cultivating the carping instinct by assign- 
ing the following subject for themes “My 
Reactions-—favorable and unfavorable—to 
my reception at Harvard.” 

“Someone once remarked that when the 
graduates of Harvard stopped criticising, 
then and only then would be despair of the 
future of Harvard.” 

Intellectual self reliance is the theme of 
the opening address of President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth: 


Page Three 


“Commodious buildings, capable instruct- 
ors devoted to the interests of scholarships, 
traditions, atmosphere, — all necessary if 
the college which would be great, are con- 
tributory to, but not assure education. The 
fulfillment of the educational ideal of the 
college can only be attained by the presence 
of an eager, intellectually serious and indus- 
trious group of men as students within the 
college. These statements are no less true 
because trite. Moreover, they have never 
been given so much recognition by the un- 
dergraduate college as to make repetition 
seem superfluous.” 

The Amherst Student agrees: 

“A college may furnish an inspiring at- 
mosphere and hoary traditions. It may 
boast a winning football team and a shiny 
new baseball cage. It may offer four 
leisure-laden years amidst luxurious dormi- 
tories and uncomfortable recitation rooms. 
Of course these are all necessary if a college 
would be great. However, unless it develops 
an intellectually inquisitive and serious- 
minded group of students, it will miss its 
great educational purpose. And the awk- 
ward part of the matter is that this attitude 
depends to so great an extent on the stud- 
ent himself.” 


CLASSROOMS 


Debunking the Catalog 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


very nature can not be too systematically 
coordinated. The course will provoke en- 
thusiasm from those few who have decided 
bent for this sort of thing and from the 
rest the semi-boredom with which the ma- 
jority of students always regard a course 
so conducted as to demand much memoriz- 
ing at the expense of creative thought. 


Classroom Parrots 


Philosophy: This course in elementary 
logic probably does as much good for the 
brain as swinging Indian clubs in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium does for the body. 
And both forms of exercise are equally ex- 
citing. The course consists of parroting a 
number of logical rules-of-thumb by which 
the valid may be distinguished from the 
fallacious with as little thought as possible. 
At the beginning of the year, Dr. Sheffer 
supplied his students with a multigraphed 
outline of these rules, by memorizing which 
the more receptive of his students received 
passing grades in the final examination, 
which was highly logical of them, and 
showed that they had not taken his course 
in vain. 

English 72: According to the catalog of 
courses, English 72 deals with the Ro- 
mantic Movement in English Poetry, the 
most fascinating period in English Litera- 
ture except for the Elizabethan outburst. 
But the catalog states merely that the 
course is conducted by Professor Lowes. 
If Harvard has a single great teacher to- 
day, that teacher is Professor Lawes. The 
average Harvard professor has plenty of 
erudition, knows it, and is glad to show it; 
but there is also the professor who has 
plenty of erudition, knows it, and is eager 
to acquire more. Professor Lowes, being 
a great teacher, combines the qualities, but 
to the submergence of the first. After a 


month in any of the courses the student 
suddenly begis to realize that he is not 
being conducted through a mirrored gal- 
lery of facts, but that he is being led into 
a mysterious country in search of intel- 
lectual adventure. In English 72 Professor 
Lowes is at his best. No more need be said. 


French: 3, a course in elementary com- 
position, is virtually a course in appre- 
ciation. In a class of men, practically all 
of whom have studied French since child- 
hood, the absurdity of prolonging beyond 
the first week all the rigmarole of element- 
ary grammar is patent. The course there- 
fore resolves itself into the appreciation of 
the gems which fall from the mouth of the 
instructor. As appreciation of these gems 
will lead to further gems, hence further re- 
prieve from work, each sally on the part 
of the instructor meets with instantaneous 
success. 


By allowing men who have any profi- 
ciency in French to enter French 3, the 
course loses nearly all its value. In im- 
mediately strikes a plane well below the 
abilities of those who know French and 
considerably above the comprehension of 
those who do not. 


English: .... But one cannot help feel- 
ing that Professor Hurlbut would be a bet- 
ter guide to his students if he lived less 
in the literary past. While it is greatly to 
his credit that he should profess an admir- 
ation for the works of Jane Austen and the 
eighteenth century authors, it is less to his 
credit as an instructor that he should at 
the same time proclaim so complete an 
ignorance of Michael Arlen and his ilk, if 
only for the sake of pointing out the ab- 
surdities of these scriveners to his pupils. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Against Militarism 


Two student summer conferences have 
placed themselves on record as unalterably 
opposed to compulsory military training in 
the colleges and universities. 

At Estes Park, Col., where the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. of the Rocky Mountain region 
met for their first joint conference (Aug. 
22—Sept. 1) the following resolution was 
passed: 


“With one exception, the colleges and 
universities established under the Morrill 
Land Grant Act require military training 
of all men enrolled in the first two years 
of the college course. 


“Believing that this compulsory training 
stifles initiative, and is not in harmony 
with the idea of encouraging and develop- 
ing independent, critical, thinking in our 
colleges, this conference resolves to condemn 
the compulsory feature of the R.O.T.C. 
system and resolves to do all in its power to 
eradicate this feature from our colleges.” 


At Swarthmore 


At Swarthmore, Pa., (Sept. 10) a con- 
ference of the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace passed this resolution: 


“Believing that compulsory military 
training in schools colleges and elsewhere 
is a potent factor in preparing people to 
take part in war and is inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of American 
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democracy, we take our stand as unalter- 
ably opposed to it and endorse a national 
campaign against it.” 


Coltured Cannon Fodder 


How extensive is military training being 
carried on in our colleges and high schools? 
A pamphlet by Edward Hachtel, John 
Nevin Sayre and Tucker P. Smith contains 
the following figures: 

75,000 college students and 40,000 high 
school students drilled in uniform three 
hours every week during the last college 
year. 

745 officers and 1,000 enlisted men have 
been detailed by the War Department for 
the purpose of training these students. In 
1916 there were only 119 officers engaged 
in this work). 

The war department in the fiscal year 
1925 is spending on summer camps alone 
$2,100,000 for' the purpose of inducing 
26,000 citizens to take military training in 
these camps. There were no such camps 
previous to 1921. 

Military training has been made compul- 
sory in many high schools and universities, 
although neither the Defense Act, any Land 
Grant Act to State universities, nor any 
other Federal enactment requires any insti- 
tution to maintain compulsory drill. 


DEBATE 


Oxford Comes Again 


Incipient orators in twenty one colleges 
and universities will soon commence ex- 
ercising their lungs in dormitories, empty 
classrooms and vacant lots in anticipation 
of the fourth Oxford debate team to visit 
American colleges. 

The three young Englishmen being 
brought over this fall by the Institute of 
International Education are all experienced 
public speakers, all were at some time 
president of the Oxford Union, the Oxford 
debating society which is a training ground 
for British statesmen. 

Mr. H. V. Lloyd Jones of James College 
(Liberal) was the most recent president, 
for the second term during the past year. 
His predecessor in that office, Mr. R. H. 
Bernays of Worcester Union, is also a 
Liberal, having campaigned for his party 
at election time. Mr. H. J. S. Wedderburn 
of Balliol (Conservative) is not only an 
orator but has a wide range of interests 
that include, journalism, dramatics, cricket 
and football. 

No colleges further west than Pennsylva- 
nia are included in the Oxford itinerary. 
The subjects for debate are: Prohibition, 
Russia, International Court of Justice, 
Socialism, “Ignorance is Bliss”. 


LECTURES 


Lectures are a survival from the Middle 
Ages, due to the fact that universities have 
not yet adapted themselves to the invention 
of printing. For the best sudents lectures 
are a mere nuisance. Teachers should have 
discretion in this matter and be able to 
exempt certain of their pupils, if satisfied 
that they are not wasting their time. 

—Bertrand Russell 


THE NEW STUDENT 


October 3, 1925 


A Layman Looks at Education 


COLLEGE, by John Palmer Gavit, Har- 
court Brace & Co. Here is the report of a 
pilgrimage through American colleges, 
written by a newspaper man in terms that 
the father and mother of John and Mary 
will understand. Mr. Gavit tells what is 
wrong with education, from the viewpoint 
of a parent who wants to know what col- 
lege is going to do to his son. It is this 
intensely personal attitude, very evident on 
every page, that makes the book invaluable 
for students, professors and parents. 

As a starting point we are given a defini- 
tion of culture as the possession of a point 
of view, a mental yardstick with which to 
measure experience, in Huxley’s words: 
“perfect culture should supply a complete 
theory of life, based upon a clear knowledge 
alike of its possibilities and its limitations’. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth said the 
same thing the other day, in different 
words: “Education is learning to under- 
stand”. Education does not spring full 
blown during college years but has been in 
process of growth since birth. The contri- 
bution of college toward a liberal education 
is about five per cent of the whole. The 
remainder is supplied by the home and 
early environment. Like the other ninety- 
five per cent, this five is not poured down a 
passive patient’s. throat but is added to the 
personality by an active process of assimila- 
tion. College often adds little to the actual 
stock of experience but merely acts as a 
catylist to crystallize impressions into a 
solid, definite “philosophy of life.” 

College, then, must take the student at 
whatever stage home environment has left 
him, capture his interest and imagination 
and draw him along the ideal lines of self 
development. The colleges which Mr. Gavit 
visited (upwards of thirty) are not doing 
this. Somehow most students pass through 
four perfunctory years of mechanical credit 
grabbing, untouched by ideas, insensate to 
the true meaning of the campus ritual. 


A House Divided 


Briefly, he found the college trying to do 
one thing, the student interested in another. 
All the recognized and valued prizes of 
college life go to the best performer in the 
side shows; the main body of students 
place a dozen other values before the cul- 
tural. The American college is a house 
divided against itself. 

With the professors exhorting in this 
extra curricular wilderness Mr. Gavit has 
no sympathy. Make the cultural life as 
interesting, actual, living, he says, as the 
extra curricular and the student will spon- 
taneously seek it. He is not to blame for 
having chosen as the has. There is little 
in his home life to cause him to do other- 
wise.. He is merely true to his instincts. 
The extra-curricular is a warm, living 
world, a world that he understands, that 
the folks back home understand. . . . Give 
the student a key to this new world of 
ideas. “Orientation” or survey courses 
will give him a birds-eye view of the entire 
field of knowledge, a conception of its mag- 
nitude and purpose, will whet his appetite 
for further exploration. 

Teaching methods, Mr. Gavit continues, 
must be renovated. The sterile practice of 
“giving courses” of lectures warmed over 
from year to year must give way to a more 
personal method. The tutorial system some- 


what as at Harvard or Princeton is the 
inevitable solution. Teachers must be elec- 
trifying contagious personalities. “So far 
as the college is concerned, the students 
becoming depends upon the kind of persons 
he comes in contact with and whether in 
these contacts he has been awakened, up- 
lifted, roused to enthusiasm, electrified.” 


Learning and Life 


Mr. Gavit has no use for the arid book- 
ish pedantry that passes for culture in so 
many colleges. He continually points out 
the necessity to relate learning to life, 
and for that reason he looks favorably on 
the Antioch plan which combines classroom 
work with actual experience in factory and 
field. He would have the student actively 
participate in his own education, by encour- 
aging such adventures as the Dartmouth 
undergraduate report (see magazine sec- 
tion), by the student grading of teachers, 
by making extra curricular activities labor- 
atories for classroom work; and he would 
unleash the gifted student from the stupid- 
ity of daily class attendance by means of 
“honors courses” and “dean’s lists”. 

In other chapters Mr. Gavit deflates 
“intelligence” tests, proposes a reform in 
college athletics, enumerates the stagger- 
ing total of requirements for an ideal col- 
lege president, explains the religion and 
radicalism of modern youth and advocates 
education for marriage as a feminine 
career. 

This journalistic excursion into campus 
and classroom should do much to popular- 
ize the newer ideas in education. Further- 
more the parents of prospective collegians 
will find herein an accurate account of 
what they may and may not expect college 
to do to their sons and daughters. 

N.S. 


THE NEW STUDENT NEWS SERV- 
ICE, published weekly and available to 
every college newspaper in the United 
States will present during the coming year 
items of special value to college editors, 
such as suggestions on style and make-up, 
journalism conferences and innovations, a 
digest of magazine articles and books on 
college life, ete. The news service will be 
sent free to all editors for a limited time, 
and after that only to those who specific- 
ally request it. Write immediately to THE 
NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broadway, New 
YORK, N. Y. if you wish to be included 
in this list. 


AGENTS 


You’ll Be 
Surprised! 


Write for particulars to 


The New Student 


-2929 Broadway-New York City. 
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NEW STUDENT invites the student 


to participate in his own education 


Greetings! The New Student herewith offers you 
the first number of its fifth volume, with this note 
of explanation. This is a weekly review with a 
monthly magazine section, which attempts to treat 
with events and ideas of importance to thinking 
undergraduates the country over. It also tries to 
act as a forum for them in the discussion of student 
problems. 

It is hoped that this paper may be of use to 
student leaders in such fields as scholarship, student 
government, journalism, drama, writing, public af- 
fairs. 

More than that, The New Student aspires to be a 
medium for discussion of those deeper problems 
which every thoughtful college man and woman 
feels. College is the place and this youth is the age 
in which we question most deeply and persistently 
every aspect of life. Some are a little ashamed to 
admit it. Older people tell us that when we get to 
their maturity, our present ideas and aims will 
seem ridiculous to us. That doesn’t matter. We're 
living in the present. And we suspect that when 
maturity comes, no one will profit by having been 
a vacuum in his youth. 


oe FES 


—JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


Those among older people who really think deeply 
and have imagination have been most kind in con- 
tributing their own thoughts for the benefit of the 
younger. That men like Bertrand Russell, Romain 
Rolland, John Dewey and a lot of others have con- 
tributed to the humble New Student is a good sign 
that thoughtful undergraduates are really held to 
be of value to civilization. 

Most of the writing in The New Student, however, 
is done by students. Its editors are recent graduates. 
And here we extend an invitation to students to 
share their best thoughts through its columns. If 
only for training, a national publication read by 
some men of national importance (editors, college 
presidents, religious leaders, authors, and even an 
ambassador are on the subscription list) offers a 
broader perspective, a higher mark than purely local 
college publications do alone. Information as to 
numbers planned, and as to the material most likely 
to be accepted, will gladly be given to those request- 
ing it.—To this extent, at least, we can do what 
James Harvey Robinson says we do: invite the stu- 
dent to participate in his own education. 
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“UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION” 


The “Dartmouth Report’’ 


—of twelve Seniors chosen by President Hopkins from all fields of student 
leadership to study the College from the student’s viewpoint 


More questions have been received by The New 
Student about the “Dartmouth Report” than about 
any three other topics added together. Since this 
Report has gone out of print due to the rapid 
exhaustion of the Dartmouth College issue, The 


New Student has decided to reprint its main 
features in serial form. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most important student documents in recent years. 
Comment on this report will be found in national 
magazines, beginning in the Summer of 1924. 


I. THE PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE 


It is the purpose of the college to provide a 
selected group of men with a comprehensive back- 
ground of information about the world and its prob- 
lems, and to stimulate them to develop their capacity 
for rational thinking, philosophic understanding, 
creative imagination, and aesthetic sensitiveness, 
and to inspire them to use these developed powers 
in becoming leaders in service to society. 


“*A Selected Group’’ 


Mechanically considered, the college is a device 
designed to turn out a certain type of product. The 
raw material used in the manufacture of that pro- 
duct must be chosen with a view to its fitness. A 
match factory demands wood without knots. A col- 
lege demands a freshman class whose members are 
not handicapped by inherent limitations or defects 
which forever render impossible their achievement 
of the ideals of the college. A college is in a certain 
sense one of the luxuries of civilization. Neither 
economically nor rationally can it hope to concern 
itself with any but superior talent. In this respect 
the college is sharply distinguished from secondary 
and high schools, which in the one case compel and 
in the other encourage attendance by the mass of 
young people. It is the very important duty of these 
institutions to train for intelligent living the mil- 
lions who make up the fabric of that organization 
which we call a democracy. It is the very important 
duty of the college to develop the capacity for intel- 
ligent leading of these millions. Any selective process 
must pick potential leaders. 


‘Comprehensive Background of Information’’ 


It is the first and most elementary duty of the 
college to provide the raw material for thought. It 
is in this respect that the college most nearly re- 
sembles its juniors, but with this essential differ- 
ence—that whereas the secondary school presents 
information endowed with the stamp of finality, the 


college seeks to present information as a mass of 
useful building material, whose exact use and mean- 
ing the student is urged to consider. In grammar 
school, we learned geography and arithmetic as a 
series of definite, indisputable facts—facts which 
would be necessary mental equipment in the give 
and take of daily life. In high school, again, we 
studied history and Cicero as fields of thought sup- 
posedly necessary to qualify one for that vague title 
of an educated man. So that although both college 
and high school are concerned with the implanting 
of knowledge, the emphasis is in the one case upon 
the facts as such, in the other on the facts as green, 
unhewn timber awaiting transformation into some 
useful structure. 

But with this admission of shift in emphasis, it is 
impossible to doubt that the college must deal in 
much raw material, and that the student must be 
encouraged to look upon the acquisition of informa- 
tion not as an unnecessary or even a necessary evil, 
but as a preliminary, exploring process—an essen- 
tial prelude to any thinking that can hope for the 
title rational. 

Primitive man was superior to his ape-like stock 
largely because he was able to profit by the trans- 
mitted findings of his ancestors. We are born into a 
world piled high with the accumulated treasures of 
thousands of years of thoughtful observation and 
patient research. To snub Newton’s Laws of Motion 
and Mendel’s researches because they are “purely 
factual” is to throw away the intellectual capital 
with which to build our soaring schemes of thought. 
We might at least take advantage of our position in 
this relay race toward truth, and not begin to run 
a thousand years behind, merely for the egoistic 
satisfaction of having “done our own thinking.” 

Perhaps the development of the last century or 
two in the field of science offers the most compelling 
illustration of the prodigious power of fact. The 
Middle Ages are notorious for blind reliance on 
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classic authority.. How could medicine be anything 
better than a farce so long as the question of the 
circulation of the blood was settled by reference to 
Aristotle? And just as modern science would be 
impossible without the knowledge provided by the 
researches of a Harvey, so “discussion” among col- 
lege men today is nothing short of ludicrous if not 
based on known fact—or impelling, at least, toward 
a desire to know fact. “A man’s judgment is no 
better than his information.” 

It is in fashion to satirize the blusterings of a 
Bryan as melodramatic exhibitions of abortive mon- 
strosities from a fact-empty, emotion-padded brain. 
“Golden facts” are hailed as sure defense against 
brazen stupidity. We must remember that the whole 
doctrine of Evolution, which we so nonchalantly ac- 
cept, has resulted only from the most intense and 
technical kind of “pure research.” Darwin, who 
made perhaps the greatest generalization of all time, 
concerned himself with the infinite detail of exam- 
ining thousands of skeletons of English domestic 
fowl, with counting the seedlings destroyed per 
square foot by slugs and insects. Then, he says, “I 
allowed myself to speculate on the subject and drew 
up some short notes.” 


It may be objected that Darwin is but a glorious 
exception; that the average follower after “pure” 
science is but a dull intellectual machine. But even 
if this be true, we must still admire the man en- 
gaged in “pure” research, for it is he who makes 
possible the applied results of others. The vapor 
pressure of tungsten at high temperatures may ap- 
pear utterly irrelevant to human living, but we have 
only to glance at our desk lamp to appreciate its 
applied importance. 

Looked at from the point of view of content, the 
information provided by the college should be such 
as to make the student contemporary of every age— 
but neither a retrospective fugitive from the present, 
nor a dreamy wanderer in futures. And similarly, 
the interest of the student should be widened in ex- 
tent, so that he is conscious of: the life that is in 
the farthest hamlet and of the vibration that is in 
the farthest star. A rough sketch map of universal 
history—the substance of such a book as H. G. Wells’ 
“Outline”—or a course such as ours in “Evolution” 
must provide the necessary framework to give some 
sort of unity and continuity to history. The physical 
and organic must be described, and its relation to 
man defined. Man himself must be analyzed, the 
motives for his actions, his aspirations, made clear, 
and particularly, how these motives and aspirations 
have been translated into action, into institutions, 
and into ideals. The growth of society, as something 
radically distinct from individuals, must be ex- 
plained, and the interaction between society and its 
component individuals. 

In general ,this knowledge must be presented from 
the point of view of a dynamic, changing universe, 
whose lack of equilibrium is constantly making nec- 
essary adaptation to new conditions, and therefore 
the solution of new problems. The present, pressing 
nature of these problems must be emphasized. Poli- 
tical Science must be taught as a thing of living 
men—not as a ponderous aggregation of statistics. 
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The college man is no mere super-critic of life with 
a four year box seat to the play for which all the 
world’s a stage. College life is a specialized part of 
life—a learning part of life—but once it becomes 
unrelated to the whole of life, it withers, and be- 
comes a vague anamoly. 


“To Stimulate and Develop Their Capacity’’ 


But at this point the college has completed only 
the most eleinentary part of its duty. The college 
must not only inform, it must also stimulate. Con- 
ceivably, an individual might by wide reading gain 
the same amount of knowledge about the world and 
its problems as the most favored college man. But 
it is the peculiar advantage of the college man— 
rather let us say it is the peculiar duty of the col- 
lege to act as something more than an information 
bureau—to serve as a stimulant toward self-develop- 
ment. Modern psychology has shewn fairly conclu- 
sively that the inherent capability of a man in any 
given field is fixed at birth, and that all which educa- 
tion can logically expect to do is to develop to their 
highest degree of excellence those particular latent 
abilities that are of value to the individual and to 
society. It is the function of the college to awaken 
these latent abilities—to change them into dynamic 
form—to liberate them for individual and social 
use. 


But the latent powers of an individual and the 
stimuli which are capable of calling them into ac- 
tion are so varied that the college cannot hope in 
four years to complete the development of the indi- 
vidual. Rather it must seek to stimulate in the 
student an eagerness for self-realization that will 
act, when he is no longer in college, as a permanent 
driving force toward continued development. In 
this sense, education, begun in the grades, and car- 
ried on through college, is never complete till a man 
begins the decline toward death. For as long as he 
is actively alive, he will be ever on the alert to make 
more complete that slow process of self-development, 
which can be accelerated by favorable environment, 
and which, in the narrow sense, we call education. 

In old time terminology, this intellectual eager- 
ness was termed “love of learning,” and even if we 
discard the phrase, we must preserve the meaning. 
For possibly the heart of the educational problem 
lies in this question of how to awaken the initiatve 
of the student—to get him going, as it were, under 
his own steam. So long as some favorable stimulus 
has not awakened in the student some initiative, 
some sympathetic receptivity toward ideas, educa- 
tion can only be a futile forcing of pedantry into un- 
willing prisoners—a cannonading of facts against 
an iron wall of apathy. 


‘**Rational Thinking’’ 


Tf, then, it is the function of the college to stimu- 
late the development of capacity, what particular 
qualities should it favor? Primarily, the college 
must develop the intellectual faculties of men, and 
seek to lead them away from stereotyped, prejudiced, 
rationalized thinking. The freshman must—as al- 
ready suggested—be taught how to think, be shown 
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the commonest obstacles to rational thought, the 
sources and merits of those ideas and codes of value 
which he has heretofore accepted as a matter of 
course. In short, he must become acquainted with 
the argument and spirit of such books as “The Mind 
in the Making” or Lippman’s “Public Opinion.” He 
must be cut loose from the entanglement of mere 
traditional authority and provincial prejudice. He 
must realize that it is the primary duty of a man 
to know reality, undimmed by deadening dogma or 
sectarian standards. He must appreciate the func- 
tion of his reason as an instrument of precision for 
analyzing, relating and interpreting the bewilder- 
ing hodge-podge of phenomena in the world about 
him. 

As particular millstones that must be removed 
from his neck, dead formalism in religion and nar- 
row thinking in social relations stand out above all 
others. Saccharine Sunday-school religion—blatant, 
Fourth-of-July Patriotism, inherited class bias—all 
must fall. He must appreciate tolerance as the eti- 
quette of intellectual relations and the pathway 
to greater understanding. But open-mindedness 
must not degenerate into empty-headedness, nor 
rationalized indifference be paraded as impartial 
postponement of judgment. 


**Philosophic Understanding’ 


But rational thinking involves more than the raw 
material from which to build, and impartial devo- 
tion to truth in building; it implies a further proc- 
ess—which we can perhaps best describe as philo- 
sophic understanding. Men must—to use a hack- 
neyed but happy expression—“see life steadily and 
see it whole.” For many this world vision would in- 
volve a religious basis; for others a reliance on the 
findings of science; for some, possibly, the interpre- 
tation would come through that synonym for truth, 
which is beauty. It is only through such interpreta- 
tion that the world acquires any meaning, that life 
takes on any values. 

Formal courses in philosophy are a necessary pre- 
liminary to such perspective, but it is on the fresh, 
eager searchings of the individual that any useful 
personal philosophy must depend. 


**Creative Imagination’’ 


And certainly man can hope for no new conception 
of his world without some sort of restless searching 
for relations never before realized, and implications 
never before appreciated. Rational thinking and 
philosophic understanding are not enough—they 
imply an absorption of existing facts and relations, 
but the world requires also a creative imagination 
which shall propound the theory of Relativity where 
before there were only stars and silent spaces— 
which shall pen a Hamlet where before there was 
only a dull chronicle. It is unnecessary to remark 


that the college will have only rarely the opportun- | 


ity of enrolling such men, and still more rarely the 
greatness to be of service to them. But that particle 
of creative imagination which is in most men—that 
joy in working on a thesis or a picture which is their 
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own, this particle the college can nurture with 
care, and not tread down rudely with the cold, care- 
less clanking of official machinery. 


** Aesthetic Sensitiveness’’ 


There is, too, a passive aspect of this creative 
imagination, which is the appreciation of beauty, 
and this the college can do much to develop. Our 
sensitiveness to form, color, and rhyme, our joy in 
art which is eternal, and our disgust at gaudiness 
which is cheap—those qualities the college must 
seek to bring to life. A man must be made to realize 
what the difference is between a life satisfied by 
colored comics, Coney Island and radio jazz, and a 
life which in the eppreciation of Shakespeare and 
Schubert thereby shares the emotion, and to some 
extent the greatness of the creators themselves. 

His aesthetic sensitiveness must be active not only 
in the enjoyment of art, which is external to him, 
but in the daily ordering of his own life so as to 
make it graceful, finished, and fine. He must learn 
to detest a mere slumping through life—he must 
exercise that form of creative imagination which is 
possible to all, in making living itself a thing of 
beauty. 


**Service’’ 


But even had the college accomplished the diffi- 
cult tasks so far outlined, it would still be far from 
having done enough. For as long as men continue 
to live together, each member of that society will 
have certain duties toward his fellows, and each 
institution some function to perform for the good 
of the whole. 

The changes in the actual function of Dartmouth 
are roughly parallel to certain corresponding 
changes in the civilization of America. Its original 
purpose clearly marked the survival of the frontier. 
But when the Indian had finally retreated to Can- 
ada, it was inevitable that this original purpose be 
modified to adapt itself to new conditions. And so 
with the rise of the intellectual dominance of New 
England, we see the college intent upon turning out 
an annual supply of ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
and teachers, who should form the brains and back- 
bone of this intellectual oligarchy. 

But with the coming of the Age of Industry, the 
ery was no longer for benevolent country parsons, 
and sound-hearted, conservative judges, but for the 
energetic, ambitious, quick-thinking business man— 
and the college responded with a shifting of emphasis 
toward the economic and the practical, away from 
the literary and the philosophic. 

This plasticity of purpose in a college is, after 
all, natural and desirable, for unless the college in 
some way serves society, what excuse can be found 
for its existence? The age of business demands; the 
college complies. Just so in the ninth century did 
the college come into being—in response to “a new 
and pressing need... of a kind which the monastic 
and cathedral schools could not supply.” (Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica :—“University”). A college organ- 
ized without reference to the needs of society has 
no meaning. 
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We may note also two further developments in the 
college, which, as before, have their parallel—in 
their cause, perhaps—in the world as a whole—the 
ascendency of the spirit of science and the spirit of 
rationalism. In society, science made possible the 
developments of the age of industry, which there- 
upon set up practicality as its god. In the college, 
what more natural than that science the doer begins 
to displace philosophy the thinker. Similarly, we 
observe—in the world, the decline of the power of 
the church, and in the college the growth of a 
critical spirit, which with some examination and 
much bravado casts dogma to the winds, and struts 
about with peacock pride, and a set of opinions on 
any subject under heaven. To those of a conserva- 
tive temper, it quite naturally seems that Dart- 
mouth, founded to Christianize the heathen, has now 
degenerated into heathenizing the Christians. 

The obvious question arises—should the college 
continue to be bell-hop to the world—to provide 
well-whiskered lawyers in the good old days of hoop- 
skirts, one-horse shays, and Longfellow-reading, Bos- 
tonian aristocracy—and, in an age when the appar- 
ent criterion of any venture is the commercial touch- 
stone, “Will it pay?”’—to turn out a finished pro- 
duct, whose bugaboo is pure learning and whose 
idol is immediate, paying practicality? Or, on the 
contrary, has the college some more difficult func- 
tion—to be the leader, and not the meek errand-boy 
of society, to set up ideals for the world, and thereby 
satisfy a need more fundamental than those repre- 
sented by the fluctuating demands of a changing 
society? From a social point of view, the purpose 
of the college is to endow leaders of men with a set 
of values which shall place the lasting above the 
transitory, the social above the selfish, and the beau- 
tiful above the base. 

In answer to the question, “For what is the scholar 
responsible?” Dr. Meiklejohn replies that “The 
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scholar is, and ought to be far more actively than he 
48, the chief determining factor in fixing the drift 
of popular thinking.” It is the responsibility of 
intellectual leadership for which the college must 
prepare her scholars. 


Service is an elastic word—it represents more 
than anything else an attitude of mind—or rather 
of heart—which in a spirit of noblesse oblige seeks 
to use a particular talent in active cooperation 
toward what we sum up as the welfare of man. It 
may be physical and material—such is the work of 
the surgeon, the inventor, the humble laborer. It 
may be intellectual—such is the task of the teacher, 
the editor, the publisher. It may be practical and 
immediate—in this way the farmer, the tradesman, 
the business man contributes his share. It may be 
artistic and spiritual—for could we live without 
poetry, or without remembering the postulate of 
Plato that “man is a plant of heavenly, not earthly 
origin?” 


II. THE USE OF THE DEFINITION 


We wish to emphasize the fact that beside the 
necessity for the formulation of the purpose of the 
college, there is an almost equal necessity for giving 
it widespread publicity. We want no freshman to 
come to Dartmouth without possessing a very clear 
conception of the ideals for which the institution 
stands. We want the faculty, the alumni, the pub- 
lic, to translate into terms applicable to their par- 
ticular relation to the college the significance of its 
purpose. We want such a statement of purpose to 
serve as a guiding star—though by no means a fixed 
star—by which the College can orient its policies, 
and evaluate its activities. 

(To be continued) 


Next Month: ‘‘The Faculty, and The Method of Instruction’’—these 


chapters are the core of the Dartmouth Report 


Next month, also: ‘The Autobiography of a Football Hero’”’ 
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Progress 


By RODMAN HILLIARD 
(The Vagabond, Indiana University) 


And now he was in a jam for sure! Why the 
whole campus was talking about him, laughing be- 
hind his back. And they were all wrong, too; they 
didn’t have the straight of it! But how was he going 
to clear himself? He’d tried to explain, but nobody 
would believe him. Oh, it was awful—! 

He flung his Virgil across the room, and he 
winced a little as the book swished into a corner. 
Books, study! Huh! A lot of good they were now! 
To think that he, Radley Watts, Phi Beta Kappa, 
secretary to the Milton Club, president of the 
Student Uplift Society—to think that he should get 
into a situation like this! Why he was disgraced, 
ruined, that was all. 


IT. 


It was an exciting time at the Gander Inn. In 
every booth groups of students bent close together 
talking in half-raised voices. “Have you heard about 
Radley Watts?” Here and there a quick burst of 
laughter reverberated through the haze of tobacco 
smoke. “He’s in a bad way! Bet he’ll leave school!” 
A chorus of murmurs accompanied by the clatter of 
dishes and silverware. 

“How? What d’yuh mean, Red? You say Radley 
had bet Connie Fay that she’d flunk in Zaring’s 
course? Well I thought the—” 

Joe Ellson paused to light his pipe. Jiggs Warren 
and Pete Innman sighed and propped their elbows 
on the table while Red Burton gnawed thoughtfully 
at his left thumb. 

“T thought the thing was a present from Radley 
to Connie Fay,” Joe resumed, exhaling a cloud of 
smoke. 

“That’s the hell of it!’ Red Burton mumbled, 
attacking his right thumb. “That’s what everybody 
thinks!” 

Jiggs Warren pointed a spoon at the others.. 

“But now listen,” he interjected, “Connie Fay got 
a wicked chemise last week. We know that, sure. 
And, Margie Vaughn, her room-mate, let it out that 
the chemise was a present from Radley Watts.” 

“Oh the poor prune!” Pete Innman gasped. “Im- 
agine a dud like Radley buying B. V. D.’s for a 
woman! That wins!” 

“You're right,” Joe Ellson rejoined. “I’d never 
have thought Radley would get that worked up over 
any woman.” 

“Huh!” Jiggs Warren grunted cynically. “Radley 
Watts is just a plain sap. Why any poor fool oughta 
think twice before he gives any of these mamas 
around here a suit of underwear! Good Lord! Why 
most of the women in school oughta be tickled to 
death with a ticket to the movies—let alone a—, a—” 

“Tell us some more about the affair, Red,” Joe 
Ellson interrupted. “You seem to have the inside 
dope.” 

Red Burton spat on the floor. 


“Oh, I don’t know much about it. The last I heard 
was that somebody had told the fellow that Connie 
Fay’s engaged to about the mess. Any of you guys 
know him? I understand he’s in the Engineering 
School.” 

“Yea, I know him,” Jiggs Warren replied, flipping 
a soda straw across the table. “Grattan’s his name. 
Met him at the Tri Zeta dance a couple of weeks ago. 
He was there with Connie.” 

“Well, what d’ya suppose he’ll do? Does he—,” 
Joe Ellison hesitated. 

“Do? Do?” Red Burton roared. “That’s just it! 
One of the boys up at the house told me that Grattan 
was out after Radley—wanted Radley to explain 
things. Seems that Connie’s changed her story or 
something.” 

“Oh, boy!’ Pete Innman exploded. “This is the 
richest thing that’s happened around the old place 
for an age!” 

“Yowre right, Pete,” Joe Elison returned; “and 
we might as well enjoy the comedy while it lasts.” 


Il. 


Dr. Jasper R. Snillick, of the School of Education 
of Monroe University, was answerable for Radley 
Watts. It was as a beaming, bespectacled member 
of the graduating class of Hiram Township High 
School that Radley Watts assimilated those words 
of wisdom which spurred him on to later scholastic 
achievements. He had sat there on the palm-decked 
rostrum of the high school auditorium three years 
ago and riveted his attention upon the pompous 
Dr. Snillick, who, according to the article in The 
Hiram Sun the following day, “delivered the finest 
commencement address on record.” 

“You young men and women are this night stand- 
ing upon the threshold of the future,” Dr. Snillick 
had said in a quavering voice, resting his folded 
hands upon his paunch. “You are leaving this alma 
mater to which you owe so much, and, whether you 
engage in work here in your own beautiful little 
city or enter that great university with which I 
have the honor to be connected—in short, whatever 
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your plans—, I beg of you to cherish forever those 
high ideals taught you by your school—” 

Dr. Snillick had paused until the outburst of 
applause had subsided. 

“And I would ask you, too, young men and women 
graduates of Hiram Township High School, to re- 
member Longfellow’s immortal words, 


‘To thine own self be true! 
for as that great and noble poet has said, 
‘Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Thus, it was Dr. Jasper R. Snillick who was re- 
sponsible for Radley Watts’ flight of ambition. The 
following September, Radley, exultant after a 
summer spent dreaming of the wonders of college 
life, matriculated at Monroe, rented a stuffy little 
room in a large, grey framehouse near the campus, 
and there settled down to realize his visions of high 
scholarship. 

So, for three years, Radley Watts worked and 
studied and attended classes regularly, oblivious to 
everything but his books and the mighty words of 
his professors, which he set down in neat notebooks 
and carefully memorized. Upon request he could 
repeat the exact words, and he never contradicted 
his professors’ interpretation of these facts. Con- 
sequently, it was not strange that he became the 
darling of the faculty.. In his senior year he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and several weeks later, 
through the influence of Dr. Omney Rolt, of the 
Monroe School of Religion, Radley was honored 
with the presidency of The Student Uplift Society. 
Such were the rewards heaped upon him. 

“T have been asked,” he had said to a group of 
admirers at the Student Uplift Society banquet the 
night of his election as president of that respected 
organization, “to give you my motto for success in 
college. This I will do. It is: ‘Memorize every lesson 
every day.’ I think, my good friends, that any 
student would do well to heed those words.” 

Yes, Radley Watts was of just this sort. He wore 
stringy ties, high collars, and his trousers barely 
reached the tops of his scarred, yellow shoes. He 
seldom went to movies; never to a dance; and his 
habits, such as they were, ticked off with more regu- 
larity than the battered alarm clock by which he 
arose at six every morning. He memorized his lessons 
so assiduously that he did not have time to read 
a book outside of hjs required work. Radley’s friends 
were few; his acquaintances fewer. Girls usually 
looked askance at him if he tried to be too chatty 
with them during periods between classes; and boys 
—well—Radley could be seen, on special occasions, 
hovering timorously near a group of those sophis- 
ticated collegians who herd close to the steps of 
campus buildings, smoking Camels and discussing 
ephemeral matters with an air of great seriousness. 

Do you know Radley Watts? Surely! For you 
can find a score of his kind in almost any university 
cafeteria in the country. They are the ones who 
invariably consult the diet chart before choosing 
their food; and they frequently eat custard. 

Or you might find a hundred Radley Watts’, if 
you cared, laughing themselves witless over the 
struggles of one of their group, who, at a Y.M.C.A. 
Get-Together, has pinned the paper tail on the nose 
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of the paper jackass. You recall the game. It is now 
restricted to Sunday School “socials” and Y.M.C.A. 
Get-Togethers. 

But, to continue, Radley Watts slipped, slipped 
shamefully. It was on a night in late April, one 
of those nights when men students begin to talk 
serenades, that Radley had yielded for the first time 
in his life to an inexplicable romantic impulse. Yes, 
he had felt that way before—though few suspected. 
In fact, one springtime evening, two years past, he 
had written a love sonnet to an imaginary flapper 
queen. But on this night he felt that he would like 
to have a date! And so—for he had finished study- 
ing earlier than usual—he wandered out across the 
campus.. As he walked along, a fresh breeze lifted 
pungent, earthy smells into the air, birds chirped, 
and a pale, half cloud-masked moon reflected sha- 
dows through the budding trees. From somewhere 
near the campus, Radley heard a phonograph reel- 
ing off a sentimental song: 


“Tell her in the springtime, in May or June— 
Tell her in the springtime, the best time to spoon— 
When everything begins blossoming—” 


Radley sighed and walked on. Then he wandered 
onto the Tri Zete porch where Connie Fay stood 
with her arms around Margie Vaughn and gazed 
wistfully into space. 

“Well, ’m dumped!” Margie exclaimed as Radley 
ventured up the steps. “Connie! It’s Radley Watts, 
of all things!” 

“Radley !” Connie whispered. “What on earth—?”’ 

“Nice night,” Radley advanced bravely, “Just 
happened to be walking by. Thought I’d say hello.” 

And so, suppressing their giggles, Connie and 
Margie talked with Radley until the campus chimes 
struck ten. 

“Better be going,” Radley quavered. “Glad I saw 
you girls, And say,” he added, stopping half-way 
down the steps, “what did you make on that history 
examination the other day, Connie?” 

Connie nudged Margie. 

“Oh, I don’t have an idea, really. An A, perhaps.” 

“Bet you don’t get an A,” Radley returned. 

“How much ?” 

Radley coughed nervously. 

“You really want to wager?” he queried. 

“Sure thing!” 

“Well say then,” in a confidential tone, you’d 
promise not to say a word about it. You know— 
Student Uplift president—couldn’t afford to have it 
known that I—” 

“Yes, I know. Sub rosa, Radley, honest! Make it 
five?” 

“Well—,” Radley hesitated. “Oh, all right, if you 
say so.” 


IV. 


“But look here, Watts!” 

Grattan had him at last! For a week, Radley had 
eluded him; then, as he was leaving the Library, 
Grattan was waiting for him around the corner. 

“J [—,” Radley faltered. 

Grattan was walking beside him. They passed 
the Gander Inn. A group of students chuckled. 


(Continued on page 15, column 2) 
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Peeve we Seo er 3 


On Armistice Day, 1925: 


World War Bunk and International Intelligence 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Professor of Historical Sociology at Smith College 


I 


In an article in The New Student of February 28, 
1925, the writer pointed out how important it is for 
an intelligent outlook upon contemporary problems 
of war and peace to assimilate in an intelligent and 
discriminating fashion what we now know about the 
actual causes of the late World War. Nothing could 
constitute a more complete exposure of the dis- 
honesty and unreliability of diplomats and states- 
men, who are, if anything, even more potent in the 
creation of wars than general staffs and war de- 
partments. We now know that practically the entire 
body of Entente “war aims,” including even the 
melodious rhetoric of the late Mr. Wilson, was 
totally false and misleading, setting up a verbal 
barrage behind which were hidden the most sordid 
and selfish plans of unscrupulous diplomats and 
foreign ministers. The acceptance of this view about 
the Entente position of course in no way carries 
with it any enthusiastic support of the diplomacy 
or viewpoint of the Central Powers, but we do not 
need debunking of German propaganda. If we can 
but understand how totally and terribly we were 
“taken in” by the salesmen of this most holy and 
idealistic world conflict, we shall be the better pre- 
pared to be on our guard against the seductive lies 
and deceptions which will be put forward by similar 
groups when urging the necessity of another world 
catastrophe in order to crush militarism, make the 
world safe for democracy, put an end to all further 
wars, ete. 


We are now pretty fully aware of the actual facts 
in regard to the bringing on of the recent World 
War through the plotting of Poincaré, Izvolski and 
Sazanov, aided and abetted by the Conservatives 
and Slavophiles in the British Government. There 
are, however, a number of other problems and con- 
siderations which require and deserve immediate 
investigation and elucidation. One of the most signi- 
ficant would be an investigation of who prolonged 
the war unnecessarily. Here, again, there is no 
doubt that the chief guilt fastens itself upon the 
Allied Powers, and particularly upon Lloyd George. 
It is certain that in 1916 or 1917 a negotiated peace, 
embodying principles and adjustments far better 
adapted to the welfare of man than the Versailles 
Pact, could have been arranged through the colla- 
boration of Mr. Wilson and the consent of the 
German Government but for the adamant position 
of Lloyd George, Clemenceau and certain other 
Allied statesmen who were bent upon the destruc- 
tion of the Central Powers. In due time it will 
probably be seen that the wisest utterance of Wood- 
row Wilson was not contained in his Fourteen 
Points, but in his conception of “peace without 
victory.” The responsibility for the unnecessary and 


disastrous prolongation of the terrible holocaust, 
which involved the expenditure of vast sums of 
money and the loss of millions of lives in Europe, 
to say nothing of the debauching of American 
morale through entry into the World War, is almost 
as heavy as that which rests upon Poincaré, Dél- 
casse, Izvolski and Sazanov for the initiation of the 
conflict. It will require the most heroic activity and 
achievement on the part of Lloyd George in denounc- 
ing the peace of Versailles and subsequent French 
policy to offset even partially his primary responsi- 
bility for bringing Europe into the condition where 
the dictated peace and the horrors and disasters of 
the French policy in occupied regions and the Ruhr 
were made possible. 


II 


Another most illuminating line of study and ex- 
position would seem to lie in a contrast between 
“war aims” and the actual objects and results of 
the war. We were told that the World War was 
fought to end all war and to crush German mili- 
tarism. Yet the world was left in 1918 more bellicose 
in psychology than in 1914. There were a succession 
of wars in Europe from 1918 to 1921, sometimes as 
many as a score of separate wars being in progress 
at once. Further, a large number of new states was 
created to constitute so many more eauses of nation- 
alistic outbursts, political ambition, and ultimate 
wars. Patriotic savagery was stimulated to a far 
greater degree than after the conflicts of 1870 and 
1878. While German militarism has been for the 
time being crushed, it has been replaced by the even 
more dangerous militarism of France, whose arro- 
gant and oppressive policy since the war has done 
more to stimulate a revengeful and militaristic 
psychology in Germany than anything else which 
has happened to that country since Napoleon's 
occupation in 1806. At the same time, France has 
advanced the cause of militarism, not only at home, 
but also in the new states of Central and South- 
eastern Europe, so that at the present time the 
militaristic psychology, as well as the military 
equipment, is far stronger than at the outbreak of 
the World War. One of the great objects of ending 
the war was to make no longer necessary the enor- 
mous expenditures for armaments and other wastes. 
Nevertheless, to insure her military supremacy upon 
the Continent, France has not only doubled her 
indebtedness of 1918, but has practically led into 
bankruptcy a number of European states as partners 
in her militaristic system. The increase of debts 
and armameuts since 1918 has been appalling. 

We were solemnly informed that the World War 
was also being fought to make the world “safe for 
democracy,” and particularly to insure the exist- 
ence, safety and stability of democracy in Germany. 
The end of the World War saw even the architect of 
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that phrase acquiescing ip the sendipg of Amerjcan 
troops to crush out the existence of the Bolshevik 
Government in Russia, which represents the most 
radical democracy anywhere in the world. Even 
more serious is the fact that the Entente policy 
since the war has practically destroyed the strong 
sentiment and movement for democracy in Germany, 
which could easily have triumphed in that country 
but for the effective indirect cooperation of Poincaré 
with the party of Ludendorff and the militaristic 
monarchists. There can be no doubt that Poincaré 
contributed more than any other single force or 
influence to the election of Von Hindenburg, as well 
as to many other much more serious symptoms ‘of 
autocracy and reaction in Germany. Even the 
United States, which was supposed to be interested 
far beyond any other country in making the war 
a great crusade for democracy, has undergone a 
veritable orgy of reaction since 1919, so that indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom of expression are today 
in greater jeopardy amongst us than at any time 
since the period of the Alien and Sedition Laws of 
1798. 

Another objective of the war was to “right the 
wrong of 1870,” namely, the seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the billion dollar indemnity levied 
upon France. This wrong was “righted” by attempt- 
ing to levy an indemnity of 50 billion dollars on 
Germany; by wresting from Germany in behalf of 
Poland territory which was far more an integral 
and vital part of Germany than Alsace-Lorraine had 
ever been of France; by seizing the German colonies 
in the interests of the British, French and Japanese 
Empires; by preventing German Austria from the 
natural and desirable junction with Germany; and 
by most unfairly and unjustly depriving Bulgaria 
of territory to recompense Serbia, Greece and Rou- 
mania for their contributions to the Allied cause 
during the war. Especially notorious was the re- 
warding of Serbia, in which the primitive system 
of murders and intrigues had given the Franco- 
Russian diplomats the much desired occasion for 
precipitating the European war. 

Yet a fourth purpose of the Allies was to instil 
into the peoples of the world the triumph of ideal- 
ism over sordid imperialism and territorial ambi- 
tions. But the Bolsheviks and the Versailles Con- 
ference revealed the existence of secret treaties em- 
bodying as sordid a program of territorial pilfering 
as can be found in the history of diplomacy. It 
appears that the chief motives of the Allies were 
the seizure of Constantinople and the Straits for 
Russia; not only the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, but the securing of the right bank of the 
Rhine, which would have involved the seizure of 
territory historically far longer connected with 
Germany than Alsace-Lorraine had been with 
France; the rewarding of the Italian entry into the 
war by extensive territory grabbed away from 
Austria and Serbia; and the sequestering of the 
German imperial possessions, the acquisition of the 
German merchant marine and the destruction of 
the German navy in the interest of increasing the 
strength of the British Empire. The officials of the 
United States have boasted that they did not secure 
one inch of territory, but we did snatch from the 
spoils German property of a value approximately 
equal to the German indemnity levied on France in 
1871. To this, of course, must be added the enor- 
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mous profits of American manufacturers and bank- 
ers in supplying the Allies with munitions and 
credit. We must not forget that some of the most 
vocal apostles of idealism were among the most 
notorious of profiteers, and that the intolerant and 
noisy organizations of “idealists” were subsidized 
and supported by these same groups, an investiga- 
tion of the perfidy of which was blocked by Mr. 
Dawes. We may pass over with the merest mention 
the Allied idealism since the autumn of 1918, as 
exemplified in the continuation of the German block- 
ade after the Armistice, the intervention in Russia, 
and the policy of France in the Ruhr and the occu- 
pied regions along the Rhine. No sane person would 
care to defend such a thing as the sinking of the 
Lusitania, whatever the status of the act under 
international law, but it is only fair to point out 
that the unjustifiable and unnecessary continuation 
of the blockade of Germany after the Armistice was 
an offense against humanity and justice exceeding 
in brutality and murder the sinking of a hundred 
such ships as the Lusitania. 

But probably the most seductive of all the Allied 
war aims was the promise that the conflict would 
emerge with the creation of a world organization, 
based upon fairness and justice and designed to 
make impossible, henceforth, the waging of another 
war. It would be a “league to enforce peace” and 
to promote sentiments of international brother- 
hood. By 1920 it was apparent that the United 
States, the country that had shouted most loudly 
during the war for such a league, would sullenly 
and dishonestly refrain from joining this organi- 
zation, while Germany, Austria and Russia were 
arrogantly excluded from the opportunity of secur- 
ing membership however strongly they might have 
clamored for admittance. What ultimately came out 
of the movement was essentially an Anglo-French 
organization, namely, a league of victors rather 
than a league of nations. One saving factor in the 
situation is that England gradually became unwill- 
ing further to tolerate the French desire utterly to 
destroy Germany, with the result that the League 
of Nations has gradually been able to make a num- 
ber of notable contributions to peace, because France 
and England could not agree upon the policy of 
aggression. While every honest friend of peace 
should desire to see the League of Nations grow not 
only in strength but also in membership, it is com- 
plete folly to expect that the mere union of a number 
of sordid, selfish and warlike states can in itself 
create a world organization entirely divorced from 
selfish aims, and exuding a sentiment of Christ-like 
sweetness. It will not be necessary to stress the 
fact, before an intelligent group of readers, that 
the League of Nations will function as an organ 
and agency of peace only in so far as we bring about 
a change of heart upon the part of the constituent 
governments. No league of nations can ever go 
forward unless a pacific spirit dominates the foreign 
offices and public opinion of these same nations. 

Equally futile is it to talk about disarmament 
without such a change of international outlook as 
would naturally involve both the spirit and fact of 
disarmament. As long as peoples think in terms of 
arms and haye recourse to arms to settle interna- 
tional disputes, even real and thorough-going dis- 
armament would be of little or no significance. With 
our modern technical proficiency we could within 
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six months equip armies with a far more formidable 
set of instruments for destruction than were known 
to Napoleon or General Grant. We ought to be even 
less misled by the fake disarmament conference at 
Washington in 1920 which, however much it may 
have achieved temporarily in the diplomatic settle- 
ment of the Far East, was a pure burlesque as far 
as disarmament is concerned. The only equipment 
about which there could be any agreement as to 
disarmament and abandonment were those forms of 
armament which had already become hopelessly 
obsolete. It was equivalent to a group of sportsmen 
in 1925 agreeing to dispense with flint-lock muskets 
in their fall shooting exercises. We must accustom 
ourselves to referring causes of international dis- 
pute to leagues of nations or world courts, or else 
disarmament will be no more than a meaningless, 
if not dangerous, rhetorical illusion. We should 
not, of course, overlook the fact that the mere assem- 
bling of a conference on disarmament, however 
futile its actual achievements, was in itself a gesture 
of high psychological significance in the field of 
international relations and diplomatic discussion. 
It was certainly some advance over the international 
astronomical conference which Graham Wallas sug- 
gested might have to be the first step in the develop- 
ment of world organization. 

One of the persistent, and yet one of the most 


insidious, phases of the Allied propaganda since. 


the war has been the constant reiteration that the 
security of Europe and the world is identical with 
the security of France. Our present knowledge of 
the French part in the war of 1870, the French spirit 
of revenge following 1871, the French diplomatic 
intrigues and aggressive aims in the Franco-Russian 
Allianee, the relatively unparalleled French mili- 
tarism and military expenditures to 1914, the lead- 
ing part played by France in precipitating the war, 
and the domination of Europe by French aggression 
and militarism since 1918 should be sufficient to 
convince even the most biased Franco-phile Ameri- 
cans that we cannot found the.slightest expectation 
of European peace upon any plan which gives 
France either security or ascendency in Europe at 
the expense of other countries. There can be no 
security for Europe which does not rest upon a 
general European organization which will insure 
the security, as well as hold in restraint the mili- 
tary tendencies of France, Germany or any other 
country. 

We have not here laid stress upon the militarism 
or secret diplomacy of Germany, primarily because 
few Americans have harbored any illusions on this 
subject, unless it be an unfair impression of the 
relative amount and menace of German militarism 
as compared with that of France and Russia. The 
writer is no apologist for GermanPolitik, but a fair 
and candid study of European diplomacy, nation- 
alism and militarism since 1870 has gradually but 
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certainly shown us how impossible it is to maintain 
the old thesis that Germany wag not only primarily 
responsible for the World War but was also the 
chief source and stimulus of the savage patriotism 
and excessive armaments of Europe in the forty 
years before the calamity of 1914. 


III 


The conclusion of these few casual, desultory and 
almost platitudinous remarks on the contrast be- 
tween myth and fact in connection with the World 
War and after, is that they prove beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction or doubt the highly relevant 
fact that war cannot be ended by more war any 
more than a drowning man can be resuscitated by 
pouring more water down his throat. The type of 
mind and the kind of intellectual attitudes devel- 
oped for and by war are those which bring to the 
fore practically all of the baser traits of human 
nature and intensify hatred and savagery, mean- 
while reducing the potency of those mental opera- 
tions which are conducive to pacific adjustments 
and mutual toleration. It is only by attacking war 
head-on, and making clear its multifarious contribu- 
tions to human brutality and waste, as well as by 
proving the futile and unnecessary nature of every 
war, that we can make headway, if at all, against 
modern militarism and the war spirit. It may have 
been worth while on this basis to have pointed out 
with more than usual frankness the imbecility and 
the disasters of the late World War, because this is 
a particularly instructive example for those now 
alive. It was not only a struggle through which we 
have all lived, but also the one which was most 
exploited as an example of a necessary, idealistic 
and justice-promoting conflict. If we show how 
totally we were deluded on all of these points, it may 
help us in the future to guard against being led 
astray by the same groups when they are interested 
in provoking another world conflict. It has doubt- 
less been a consideration of the above points which 
has led a few courageous spirits like Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Sherwood Eddy to express doubt as to 
whether they would ever again support or sanction 
another war. But it is necessary to carry this salu- 
tory disillusionment beyond the few to the mass of 
students of the coming generation who will be those 
who must take the leading part in opposing the 
military outlook and in substituting for savage pa- 
triotism a broad international point of view. And 
if we may judge by the symptoms of the last decade, 
students will primarily need to look for truth and 
guidance to themselves rather than to their pro- 
fessors, particularly professors of history and dip- 
lomacy, who will probably tenaciously continue to 
remain whole-hearted devotees of the Rip Van 
Winkle school of historiography. 
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Geneva’s Summer Holidays 


By ANNE ZUEBLIN 
American Student 


To the casual observer Geneva might seem at 
present to be in a state of deep repose. The tourist, 
flitting lightly through this renowned and ancient 
city, finds the theatre closed, the opera doors barred, 
the estimable Geneva blue-bloods summering far, 
far away, and a sleepy atmosphere simmering over 
the Geneva confines. This apparent drowsiness is 
deceptive. While the inhabitants are creeping leis- 
urely through the streets, giving an impression of 
extreme lassitude, numerous international organi- 
zations are convening to settle their own special 
problems and those of humanity at large. 

One of the gayest and most exciting affairs of 
the Summer was the gymnastic meet, which though 
essentially Swiss, did include teams from Italy and 
Holland. Geneva had not had the honor of welcom- 
ing the gymnasts to her Calvinistic shores for some- 
thing like thirty years, and was accordingly glad 
and proud. All the streets were bright with flags, 
pennants, banners, fir trees bordering the sidewalks, 
and triumphant gymnasts in parade. The uniforms 
were white cotton shirts cut off directly below the 
knee which made the athletes look rather like youth- 
ful street-cleaners. But one should not be too aesthe- 
tic. And when the eighteen thousand did cales- 
thenics in massed formation they made an imposing 
spectacle. This meet was made an excuse for a dis- 
play of fireworks that beat even the old time Fourth 
of July celebration in the small American town. The 
fireworks were excellent and the setting, on the lake, 
superb. 

Soon after these “short” sports left, the Esper- 
antists invaded the town. Their invasion, however, 
was somewhat feeble and made no impression on the 
ordinary course of Geneva affairs. A sign at the 
station welcomed visitors in Esperanto, and the 
Palais Electoral was decorated with a large board 
indicating that here were the precincts of the Esper- 
anto Congress. And that was more or less all. 

To some strong minded people the most impor- 
tant event of the summer was doubtless the Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Congress which certainly had the 
striking effect of filling the calm streets of Geneva 
with a motley crew of badly dressed English women. 
(And Americans, too. I don’t for a moment want 
to be chauvinistic.) Most of these gentle ladies being 
spinsters, they supposedly would bring greater wis- 
dom to bear on the welfare of children than would 
their married and more prejudiced sisters. 

Even the dentists had an international gathering 
this summer to tell one another the latest news and 
discoveries of the profession. And the wealthy 
American specialists, not able to afford giving days 
to the congress, dashed over for the most important 
meeting, staid for lunch and tea, and took the next 
boat back. Which startled theless erratic Europeans. 

But all these congresses, though worth while in 
their way, are not great enough to make history. 
It is the Geneva Federation* which has been doing 


*A Student Organization—Kd. 
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the fine work of the summer and which may have 
future importance. This is the Federation which 
was started last year to study and work for the 
League of Nations. It was named in the beginning 
the International Universities’ Federation for the 
League of Nations and was very strongly supported 
by its British branch and by the English League of 
Nations Union. Ithas now become the Geneva Federa- 
tion—and the new name has all the advantages of 
greater simplicity, it has the added advantages of 
keeping the Federation’s interest in the League of 
Nations rather under cover—and therefore standing 
a greater chance of interesting Americans! Even 
the best organizations will buckle under for the sake 
of Americans and their dollars. More is the pity. 
This change of name has brought some serious com- 
plications with the British group which has a hearty 
and fundamental interest in the League of Nations. 

These details, however, do not effect the work the 
Federation has done this summer. The Conserva- 
tory of Music has been taken over for the use of 
the Federation and there the lectures and discus- 
sions have been held. The programme has been very 
full and very interesting. Mr. Zimmern, who seems 
in every way to be the “main guy”, has given the 
Federation members excellent lecturers. There have 
been men from England, Ireland, Canada, India, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, France, Poland; Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Spain. Some lectures have 
been in English and some in French though by far 
the majority of the students are English speaking. 
One of the illustrious speakers was M. de Madariaga, 
member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
and a full-fledged poet, who gave four lectures on 
Spain and Latin America. The students having been 
soaked in Spanish culture for some hours, were 
given a dose of American culture by Mr. Lewis 
Mumford who tried to convince the Europeans that 
such a culture exists, by introducing them to the 
poetic vagaries of Carl Sandburg. The discussion 
after the lecture was hot and heavy. The English 
protesting against the American conception of 
poetry, while Egypt firmly argued in favor of the 
American school—thereby displaying greater poetic 
subtlety—or perhaps only Egypt’s hatred of Eng- 
land! 

Mr. Zimmern himself has been giving a course of 
lectures on the British Empire After the World War 
that have been most interesting and stimulating. 
The Journal de Geneve was so much inspired by 
these lectures that it gave, maliciously or uncon- 
sciously, an apt description of Mrs. Zimmern eagerly 
seconding her husband’s remarks. But she is only 
one of many people who appreciate and approve 
Mr. Zimmern’s clear and forceful presentation of 
the British Empire’s problems. 

The minds of the Federation members being 
stuffed to overflowing during the week, excursions 
are arranged for Saturday so that the impression- 
able youth may recover from the intellectual feast. 
During these trips the students get together and try 
to live in amity despite the presence of fiery Welsh 
and melancholic Czechs. 

To judge by the large attendance and the great 
enthusiasm of the hangers-on of the Federation, the 
summer courses have been very successful. Love of 

(Continued on page 15) 
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STRIK E! 


The Students of China Fight for 
Their Country’s Freedom 


By HARRY F. WARD 
Professor at Union Theological Seminary 


May 30, British police at Shanghai, shooting with 
only ten seconds’ warning into a Chinese crowd, 
killed twelve students. It was then the strike 
started. Today, as a result, Great Britain loses 
millions of dollars daily through a boycott, China 
is in uproar, omimous signs for all the Powers loom 
in the East. 

Why the shooting? Why the strike? Why the 
boycott? Ask the quiet Chinese student on your 
campus, and you may receive surprising informa- 
tion. 

The Chinese students are fighting for their coun- 
try’s freedom. Foreigners in China all have special 
privileges. They are tried by their own courts. In 
the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, seat of the 
trouble, they elect the entire Municipal Council— 
the Chinese paying 70% of the taxes without repre- 
sentation—their Consular Body appoints the courts, 
contrary to treaty; the Chinese judges they appoint 
are their own tools and sit with foreign “assessors.” 
China is permitted to collect only a 5% tariff by 
the Powers, and thus prevented from having a 
stable government. She is bullied by Japan and 
bossed by Great Britain. American marines, even, 
now sit in Chinese universities of Shanghai, at the 
consular command. Thus speak the Chinese students. 

They organized 180,000 workers, got the merchants 
into the strike and boycott, and finally even the 
Chamber of Commerce. Japan has (since the article 
below was written) acceded to most of the demands. 
It now looks as if Great Britain had struck alliance 
with the disreputable military war lord of Man- 
churia, Chan So Lin, who will slash the throats of 
patriotic Chinese students faster than the holy 
upholders of White Civilization would dare. 


The student strike is an historic institution in 
China. It frequently occurs for trivial reasons, but 
it has at various times been a national force in the 
making of Chinese history. The last occasion was in 
1919 when the students compelled the resignation of 
three members of the Cabinet who at the time of the 
Twenty-One Demands had “sold their country to 
Japan.” This strike has had an even greater influ- 
ence on China and con the world. 


There is one new feature. Usually the students 
have gone home. Now they insist on staying in their 
schools and colleges and getting the food which in 
most instances they have paid for until the end of 
the term. This is a new form of “striking on the 
job.” 


The students spend their time in holding meetings 
to discuss policy and plan tactics, in preparing and 
distributing propaganda material in the form of 
leaflets, posters and banners, in holding street meet- 
ings which they ca!1 lecturing, and in raising money 
for the strikers. 

In Shanghai the general strike is managed by an 
“Amalgamated Union” composed of six delegates 
from each of four organizations: the Chinese Stu- 
dent Union (a national body), the Shanghai Stu- 
dents’ Union, the Street Unions (representing the 
smaller merchants) and the General Labor Union. 
Each of these is responsible for its own part of the 
strike. The Shanghai Students’ Union is a body 
composed of four delegates from each of eighty 
schools. Its work is divided into six departments: 
General Administration, Investigation, Finance, 
Publications, Social. There are also special commit- 
tees on concrete issues such as The Law in Relation 
to the Action of the Authorities, and the Boycott 
on English and Japanese Goods. 


Not ‘‘Bolshevik!’’ 


A strike which embodies practically all the stu- 
dents of China must contain much diversity in age, 
experience, point of view. Most of the strikers are 
middle school students, that is boys and girls of 
high school age. There is a small left wing group, 
active members of the “Kuomingtang Party” (Sun 
Yat Sen), some of whom call themselves Commun- 
ists without knowing very well what that term 
means. Inevitably in such a large movement there 
has been much to criticize. A good deal of danger- 
ously inflammatory propaganda was circulated, not 
with malice aforethought, but with poor calcula- 
tion of its effect on the uneducated masses. It was 
mostly pure emotionalism. Before the strike had 
gone far the older students, trained in more rational 
processes, were in control and strove earnestly to 
prevent any violence or the incitement of any blind 
passions. It is doubtful whether under similar pro- 
vocation the students of any other country could 
have done better. 


The Student's Power 


The students are the most powerful section in the 
Shanghai general strike. They have been largely 
instrumental in organizing the laborers to the num- 
ber of 180,000, eighty per cent of whom have come 
into the unions since the strike began. The students 
it was who brought the merchants into the strike, 
including the Chamber of Commerce which had no 
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real stomach for the undertaking. The students had 
this power to begin with because of the ancient pres- 
tige of the scholar in China. Then, too, it was some 
of their number who had been shot. They enlarged 
their power by their appeal to public opinion and 
by their skilful use of mass psychology. The foreign 
business interests and governmental authorities are 
saying that the Chamber of Commerce would never 
have gone into the strike if its officers had not been 
“kidnapped”, shut up in its headquarters, and kept 
under threat of death until they signed the order for 
the strike. What happened was that instead of send- 
ing a few delegates to a discussion to be persuaded 
by their elders of the foolishness of their proposal, 
the students appeared with the workers in mass 
meeting numbers. Outside they lined up several 
thousand more with continuous cries and clapping. 
The atmosphere was overcharged with feeling. The 
friends of the Chamber of Commerce officers came 
and said to them, “The resolution for the strike has 
passed. You must come and state officially that the 
Chamber will come in. The feeling is growing so hot 
that if you do not the crowd may kill you.” To this 
they replied that they were willing if need be to die 
for what they thought to be the real interests of 
their country. But later the student leaders came in 
and knelt down to plead in ancient Oriental fash- 
ion. This gesture carried the day. Hence the truth 
is that the officials of the Chamber yielded to per- 
suasion, not to threats. 

One of the foreign papers this morning carries a 
cartoon representing a small boy excitedly yelling 
orders to a company of Chinese business men and 
officials. Then the same boy is shown presenting 
demands to a Western business man and getting 
soundly spanked for his pains. This is a typical 
misunderstanding of the facts. It is also a miscon- 
ception of the relation of youth to age which is 
blocking a settlement of the situation and opening 
the road to more trouble. Foreign educators in 
China know better. They know that with all its 
emotionalism and mistakes the student movement 
is the hope of China. They know that it is better 
for this land for a while to be dominated by youth 
than to be subdued by the ancient past. They know 
that back of these students is a group of Chinese 
educators, Western trdined men capable of develop- 
ing the ancient birthright of China with the training 
of modern methods. They understand that in the 
end it is these men whose influence will guide the 
students and who will reproduce themselves in an- 
other and more powerful Renaissance. 


A Student Strike Leader, 
to American Students 


I asked one of the officers of the Shanghai Stu- 
dents’ Union to give me its purpose exactly as if he 
were talking to a group of American students. He 
asked me to emphasize several things, on points 
where he felt that the criticism of local foreigners 
was either ignorant or unjust. He wanted the stu- 
dents of America especially to understand that the 
Chinese students were not simply carelessly aban- 
doning their studies; that they counted it a sacri- 
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fice necessary in time of national crisis because 
they were citizens as well as students. He wanted 
it emphatically understood that the movement was 
not anti-foreign and not Bolshevik, that it was not 
being directed by outsiders or by any adults. 


This was his message: 


“The students of Shanghai are sincerely troubled 
by patriotic feeling. Their movement is not anti- 
foreign and it does not involve violence. It is based 
upon their conscience concerning justice and human- 
ity. The whole trouble started with the killing of 
one Chinese worker in a Japanese cotton mill. Per- 
haps the death of one coolie ought not to make so 
much trouble; but it showed that the Chinese have 
no control over the mills or the injustice done there. 
The students went of their own conscience to lecture 
on the streets in an orderly manner. They did not 
know they were violating any rules, but they were 
shot. This shows the brutality of the British policy 
in the Far East. Why do we have a city-wide and 
a nation-wide protest about the Nanking Road shoot- 
ing? It is because the British have done so much 
injustice and oppression in China that the people 
cannot stand it any more. 

“You will probably wonder why the whole coun- 
try is stirred up by Shanghai. It is because the 
same thing has happened in many places in one way 
or another. It is a national matter and the people 
wanted to show sympathy. They are not anti-foreign. 
We think the chief causes are the unequal treaties 
and the invasion of China by imperialistic capital- 
ism. Our movement is not anti-foreign in general 
nor Bolshevik as they allege, but it is orderly non- 
cooperation with the British and Japanese, the only 
method we know. We will strive to the end. We 
know it is a great sacrifice, but in the end it will 
pay. 

“We want to show to the world the national con- 
science of the Chinese people. We also want to tell 
the world of the oppression and brutality of the 
British and Japanese in China. If Great Britain 
and Japan will not give up their oppressive policy 
in China we shall continually struggle against them. 
We are not aggressive. We are a peace-loving people, 
but we have to defend ourselves. America and China 
are two great republics on each side of the Pacific. 
We have been claiming to be friends. This is the 
time we need friendship most. We wonder why your 
marines are here and in our colleges. We strongly 
protest this occupation of our schools. We desire 
the United States not to be influenced by Japanese 
and British propaganda, nor to be used to support 
their policy. We want you to stand for justice and 
for your own policy. 

“Chinese students are against all imperialism 
here and everywhere else. We want to stand with 
oppressed peoples everywhere—with India and 
Korea. We are against narrow nationalism because 
it is the basis of imperialism. Our movement is 
patriotic, not narrowly nationalist. Most foreigners 
think all movements against capitalism and im- 
perialism are Bolshevik; but it is not so, because 
we are not communist. We have no connection with 
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Russia but that of a general idea—because they also 
fight against imperialism.” 

When I asked which of the Thirteen Demands 
submitted by the executive committee of the Amal- 
gamated Union seemed to the students most impor- 
tant, they answered: “The right to free speech and 
assembly, the right to organize and strike, the turn- 
ing over of the government of Shanghai to the 
Chinese, and the giving to the Chinese of their share 
in the Mixed Court provided by the original treaty 
and the custom before the Revolution of 1911.” 


WHAT THE CHINESE STUDENTS 
HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 


1. The calling of a strike against British and 
Japanese mill-owners and a boycott on British and 
Japanese goods. 


2. The enrollment of 180,000 workers in the strike 
was very largely due to the students, who as 
‘scholars’ hold a position of respect in China, and 
who held meetings, raised money and helped admin- 
ister the strike. 

3. They persuaded the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce to join the strike and boycott, though this 
conservative body was at first very hard to move. 

4. Together with the other forces they had raised, 
the students stiffened the backbone of the Chinese 
Government, causing it to demand abolition of spe- 
cial privileges enjoyed in China by citizens of the 
Powers, due to treaties imposed on China by force. 

5. Turned the attention of the world to the patrio- 
tic grievances of the Chinese, and changed the 
whole aspect of the tariff conference to be held dur- 
ing October, at which the questions of justice raised 
by the students are bound to be heard. 

Imagining a situation in the United States similar 
to that in China, how effective would American 
students be? 


GENEVA’S SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
(Continued from page 12) 


the League of Nations may not have been sowed in 
the hearts of everyone, but Mr. Zimmern has cer- 
tainly been rewarded by a very encouraging mental 
alertness. 

While the Federation has been striding so fa- 
mously forward, the International Students’ Union 
has been having a more questionable success. How- 
ever, Lord Robert Cecil is to be entertained at the 
Union and will speak to the members next week; a 
reception was recently given to Professor Gilbert 
Murray; and most evenings of the week the club 
rooms seem filled with merry sounds of internation- 
alism. And these are all external if not conclusive 
signs of success. 

There are always people who insist that Geneva 
is sunk into an eternal sleep. She does, luckily, lack 
the American unreasoned rush. But she has in its 
place an ever increasing intellectual life. Her tran- 
quility should not be mistaken for lethargy, for 
Geneva, with all her peacefulness, is wide awake. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Radley became conscious of a queer sensation in his 
legs. After a while Grattan said: 
“J want a straight-out answer, Watts! Did you, 
or didn’t you, give Connie that thing?” 
“I didn’t. Sincerely now, I didn’t!” 
“Then why the hell—?” 
“Tt was a wager, Grattan; and she took the money 
and bought the thing with it, I guess.” 
Grattan laughed heartlessly. 
“Why—you—you-—why you damned saint! Say, 
if you’re telling me the truth, you’re done for, that’s 
all. What if the Student Uplift Society hears of 
this, Watts? What then?” 
V. 


The Student Uplift Society had heard! 

Radley looked at the letter again: 

“We must ask for your resignation—unpleasant 
rumors—good name of the organization threatened 
—regret necessity of—” 

Bosh! Radley tore the letter into tiny pieces and 
scattered them over the floor. So this was what all 
his work had gotten him! This! Well! He un- 
fastened his Phi Beta Kappa pin from his vest and 
held it between his fingers beneath the light. So! He 
was a member of this organization, too. Yes, he 
was a good student, a good student—a good student. 
He mused over the words. After all, he thought, 
what is a good student? One who makes A grades? 
Who studies? And who—damn it all—can’t have a 
little fun without bringing everything clattering 
down upon his head? Oh, he’d been blind—stone 
blind! 

Suddenly, the whole panorama of his life at 
Monroe passed before him. What had he done? 
What had he to show for his effort? He had been a 
grind, a hick, a boob, oblivious to everything but 
those damned books that were piled high about him. 
He was nothing but a musty little weed, without 
poise, without friends—and the words stabbed him 
—an oddity! 

Radley clasped his Phi Beta Kappa badge tighter. 
This damned thing! This key—key to what? To 
“success”? Rot, rot, rot—NO! He didn’t care for 
“success” anyhow. To knowledge, then? How? By 
repeating, parrot-like, the asininities uttered by his 
dry old Professors? By reading through dusty books 
as if digging, digging, digging for some useless 
intellectual skeleton? The key to knowledge? What 
was such knowledge worth? Was there no knowl- 
edge that was worth while, or had he merely failed 
to find it? The key to knowledge? To hell with it! 

VI. 

The President of Monroe University rose and sur- 
veyed the Commencement throng with a slow, par- 
ental smile. Then, glancing down the paper which 
he held in his hand, he began to read in deep, 
resonant tones: 

“With high distinction: Jacob Multz, Rebecca 
Glover, Jane Gertrude Danning, Radley Watts—” 
“Oh, Radley, dear, I’m so proud of you!” 
his mother had exclaimed as, after the Commence- 
ment exercises, they walked through the campus. 
“You’ve made a real success of your college life, 
Radley; and you’ve received your just rewards!” 

“T wonder,” Radley mused. 
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THE LAW, AIM AND PURPOSE OF UNITED YOUTH 


The only organization on Earth governed by the 
Commandments of God 


THE LAW OF GOD — THE LAW 
OF UNITED YOUTH 


1. Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 2. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters of 
the earth: thou shalt not bow down to them nor serve 
them. 3. Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. 
4, Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it holy. 5. 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 6. Thou shalt not 
kill, 7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 8. Thou shalt 
not steal. 9. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 10. 
Thou shalt not covet. 

Above all, is God, above all laws are the Commandments of 
God. The Commandments of God have been verified and proved 
by experience to be the laws of good: it is found that evil is the 
natural consequence of breaking the Commandments of God and 
that good is the result of keeping them. That which is good is 
in accordance with the Commandments of God, that which is evil 
is contrary to His Commandments. 

Evil conditions are not corrected by substituting contrary 
“Jaws” in place of the Commandments of God: evil conditions are 
caused by breaking the Commandments of God and are corrected 
by keeping them. 

God has not given any state or any church or any man or 
organization authority to break His Commandments. Proof of 
this is that the legalized mockery of the state and the ungodly 
blessing of the church which ‘authorize’ and “sanction” and 
“bless” the breaking of the Commandments of God do not and 
cannot absolve you from the evil results which always follow as 
a natural consequence. Ecclesiastical and political laws contrary 
to the Commandments of God are, therefore, satanic laws and 
causes of evil. No law is valid which is contrary to the Com- 
mandments of God though the State may legalize and the Church 
may bless. That which violates the Commandments of God violates 
the fundamental rights of humanity and is contrary to the welfare 
of humanity. 

It is the right of every human being to be permitted to keep 
the Commandments of God. It is the duty of every human being 
to uphold the Commandments of God. 

The Commandments of God are never upheld by breaking them. 
Whatever breaks the Commandments of God is contrary to the 
Commandments of God. Those who use the weapons of satan 
fight in satan’s army, evil fighting evil, satan backing both. To 
uphold the Cominandments of God it is essential- to realize man’s 
own responsibility and to practice non-co-operation with evil. No 
man can serve God and uphold laws contrary to His Command- 
ments. 

Test all thoughts, words and deeds by the Commandments of 
God. Do not ask “Is it legalized by the State?’ Is it blessed by 
the Church?” “Does public opinion approve?” But test thot, word 
and deed by this: “Is it according to the Commandments of God?’ 
Test the action by The Law—the Ten Commandments of God. By 
this test all and keep and uphold the Commandments of God at 
all times for at no time is man’s knowledge superior to the 
Vision of God. 

This is based on proved Laws and tested principles, not on 
personalities or books. It is religion grounded in reason, upheld 
by proof, for it is not reason but insanity for men or nations to 
go contrary to the Wisdom of the Lew of God. By keeping the 
Commandments men become the benefactors of humanity, by break- 
ing them men and nations are destroyed. - 

Honor knows no law but the Law of God, nor does intelligence. 
No contrary lawless laws are valid, no higher Law is known. 

United Youth is a fellowship of Youth transcending narrow 
nationalism race, color, class or creed. On this we are united: 
One Flag of Peace — One Language, Esperanto — One Law, of 
God — One purpose, World Unity for World Peace, to uphold the 
Law of God on Earth at all times in Honor, Freedom, Service 
and Peace. 

We ask the church to no longer bless war but to Bless Peace 
—We ask the people of every country to elect a Secretary, or 
Minister, of Peace (every country has a war-msking department, 
way not a Peace Promotion Department?)—Free the military 
slaves in all countries, (wars are fought by military slaves ; only 
in the sense that you call a chattel slave a ‘working animal” can 
you call a military slave a “fighting animal.”). 4 

We hold no political or ecclesiastical law valid whcih is con- 
trary to the Commandments of God. There is no God bu God— 
there is no law but the Law of God. One God, One Law, The 
Law of God. 


UNITED YOUTH, DRAWER 1109, CHICAGO, ILL. 
YOUTH—If you believe in this—if you believe in 


God and the Wisdom of His Commandments—fill in 
your name and address below and mail to us at once. 


Date sees ees Ee Ae 
United Youth, 
Drawer 1109, Chicago, Illinois. 
I believe in God and the Wisdom of His Command- 
ments. I want to join you and cooperate with you in 
your work. 


Occupation?__-..___-.-. mes 
AGOVOBS, cee ee eS LUAONG fee ee 


